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A motive not founded in the eternal nature of 
things loses its power and passes by. 

—D. S. Cairns. 
The inflated Service. 

The almost unbelievable increase in recent years in the 
number of men and women required to conduct our affairs 
as government servants, surely calls for serious attention. 
It appears—on the authority of the Deputy Mayor of 
Durban, who has been studying the subject—that while 
during the war years the increase was 2,000, in the period 
since the war it has been over 20,000! And it is still going 
MDa 

That the same thing appears to be happening in most 
other countries in a greater or less degree is not much 
comfort. It merely indicates that we are not alone in 
having failed to find a solution to the problem. Over 
against that it suggests rather ominously that the growing 
complexity of life, and the consequent need for planned 
economies and controls of various kinds seem to demand 
these growing armies of officials. 

There are also in a normal government service all the 
instincts of the self-multiplying organism. There is the 
immensely important matter of prestige, for instance. 
Men who are intent on climbing the service ladder success- 
fully—a very considerable proportion of the total—are 
concerned to magnify their office and tend too easily to 
believe that this is best done by multiplying their officers. 
Cabinet ministers help a good deal, too. These splendid 
fellows must needs be for ever elaborating the machinery 


of their departments, always, of course, to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of their doting supporters. Nor are the 
ordinary public without a share in the process, for it seems 
to be increasingly the fashion to mistrust sturdy, old- 
fashioned self-help, and to put everything on to the govern- 
ment. 

But what a long account we have to meet for it all— 
salaries always on the up and up, travelling and other 
allowances, offices and yet more offices, quarters, holidays, 
andsoon. ‘Then there is the other side to the cost picture, 
where business firms must devote valuable time and in 
many cases employ a number of special clerks to deal with 
the demand for returns and statistics which are showered 
upon them. And all the time many of these firms are 
hampered and retarded in their work of production on 
which the progress of the country depends, for want of 
recruits. ‘Too few creators, and too many mere checkers 
—that is one very serious aspect of our situation. 

Can anything be done about it? Well, pruning could 
accomplish something, as it has in bad times in the past ; 
and these are good times, when there is plenty of employ- 
ment and the hardship caused by a shrewdly used axe 
would not be so serious. But it would not be enough. A 
different perspective about what are and what are not 
reasonable functions of government, in view of what the 
country can afford in money and in manpower, is required. 
The problem could well be entrusted to a small group of 
experienced people, most of them from outside the Service, 
commissioned to lay down a new policy that would break 
wherever necessary with the past, and would compel us to 
do more for ourselves. It should be possible to bring 
about the transfer of a very considerable number from mere 
routine clerical tasks to work that is more productive and 


that increases rather than depletes the national revenue. 
* * * * 


‘* By the Grace of God.’’ 

We share the pained surprise of some of the members of 
the Senate that these words should have been omitted from 
the Royal Titles. The full report of the Prime Minister’s 
explanation of the omission is not to hand yet, but we can- 
not think that it was really as inept as one summary at 
least suggested. If he really said no more than that the 
treasured phrase was “ really a relic of the days when the 
divine right of kings was acknowledged,” and that “ the 
monarchy today is democratic, and under the control of 
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the people, and the divine right of kings docs not exist any 
more,” then, to our deep regret, the word ‘ inept’ seems 
entirely suitable. We shall doubtless find something less 
unworthy of the speaker and the subject in the full verbal 
report of the proceedings ; but the omission remains an 
offence to the sincere sentiments of thousands of God- 
fearing citizens. 
* * * * 

How Parliament upholds White Civilisation. 

The short session of Parliament just concluded has 
devoted most of its attention to the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Anti-Defiance Campaign) and Public Safety Bills. 
They are terrible measures, professedly designed to be 
invoked only in terrible circumstances, of wh’ch last year’s 
tragic happenings in New Brighton and East London are 
cited as examples. And yet, in opening the session, the 
Governor-General in referring to the events could claim 
that the Government had dealt with them satisfactorily. 
Whereupon, almost as if to give His Excellency the lie, 
Parliament is confronted with a bill which imposes whip- 
pings, fines of £300, and three years imprisonments for 
entirely non-violent offences, while tor anything that can 
be interpreted as incitement the penalties are to be a fine of 
up to £500, fifteen years imprisonment, and fifteen lashes. 


It is claimed, of course, on behalf of these savage penalties 


that desperate measures are needed to deal with desperate 
situations which may arise, but the only opinion which the 
assumption of powers so extravagant and dangerous can 
arouse in ordinary folk is pretty much what we should all 
have about a teacher who felt it necessary to arm himself 
with a machine gun before facing a class of rather unruly 
boys or girls. It is a discouraging commentary on our 
civilisation that all efforts to temper the measures with 
reasonable safeguards were rejected. It is too much like 
making a desert and calling it peace. 
* * * * 

Whittling down an old Agreement. 

The Minister of the Interior announced in Parliament 
last month that it has been decided by the Government to 
do away with the agreement arrived at between General 
Smuts and Gandhi in 1914 by which the wives and minor 
children of Indians resident in the Union are allowed to 
enter the country. It was a humane arrangement in some 
rather tough negotiating, and it was to the credit of South 
Africa, so that it seems rather a pity to end it. The 
numbers affected must be quite minute by this time, so 
that it is not a matter of closing a dangerous loophole 
through which large numbers might enter. There is no 
justification for it on that score. It is difficult to see in 
this decision anything but a pre-election sop to the anti- 
Indian voters, for it is being represented by some as a 
patriotic removal of a danger inherited from a former less 
admirable regime, Yet, as a matter of fact, the under- 
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standing now repudiated was expressly reaffirmed in 1927 
in the course of negotiations conducted with the Govern- 
ment of India by our present Prime Minister. 

* C * * 

A disappointing Business. 

It is very hard on a number of Non-European Medical 
students at the Witwatersrand University that without 
previous warning the basis of selection for the second year 
of the course should suddenly be changed to their wholly 
unmerited disadvantage. It appears that eighty-three 
medical students in all passed the first year in 1952— 
sixty-one Europeans and twenty two Non-Europeans. All 
the latter had better marks than many of the former, and, 
having on their admission to the Medical School been 
given to understand that eligibility for the second year 
would depend upon their places in the first year examina- 
tion, they looked forward to continuing their courses at the 
school of their choice. But whereas the European students 
who passed all got notice of their acceptance for the second 
year soon after the results appeared, the Non-Europeans, 
as they claim, received no notification until some days 
after the resumption of classes in January, and then six of 
them were informed by telephone that they would be 
allowed to continue. The remaining sixteen may not do 
so, although some of the readmitted Europeans were below 
them in the examinations. The basis of permission to 
proceed is apparently one of colour now, in a university 
that confesses to a policy of non-segregation. At any rate 
in this case it involves real and undeserved hardship for 
the barred students. The University will, presumably, 
have its reasons, but it appears to have handled a delicate 
and vital matter with some lack of consideration. 

* * * * 
The wage award in the Copper Belt. 

The mining companies and the African Mineworkers’ 
Union having reached a deadlock over African wage in- 
creases, after protracted negotiations, both sides wisely 
agreed to accept the award of a competent and indep :ndent 
arbitrator. ‘The man selected was Mr. C. W. Guillebaud, 
a lecturer at the University of Cambridge, and his award 
has now been published. The Union had stood out for an 
increase of 2/8 a shift for all mineworkers and the companies 
had offered much less. The award gives increases of 
from 1/2 to 1/8 a shift, which lie between the two irrecon- 
cilable figures and are made retrospective to the seven- 
teenth of November of last year, the date on which the two 
parties assented to arbitration. Mr. Guillebaud argues 
very sensibly in defence of his award pointing to the un- 
desirable results in many directions which would have 
followed an award of the full amount claimed, and express- 
ing the opinion that the mining companies are good 
employers who have made an important contribution to 
the uplifting of Native labour in the industrial scale, 
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“They have spent,” he notes, “or are spending millions of 
pounds on housing their employees, are steadily improv- 
ing the standards of the houses, and have done much to 
improve the health of their workers.” But the wage offer 
of the companies seemed to him to be too small neverthe- 
less, and so he arrived at his own figure, which is estimated 
to be likely to cost the companies about three quarters of a 
million pounds a year. In what many will feel to be the 
most significant paragraph of his report he expressed his 
“profound conviction that satisfactory and harmonious 
relations on the Copperbelt will not be obtained unless or 
until effective steps have been taken to enable Native 
workers to advance to positions of greater responsibility 
and importance than those which are now open to them.” 
* % * * 


Going the right way to work. 

An aspect of this Copperbelt dispute and its settlement 
that is specially worthy of notice is the willingness of both 
sides, the black employees as well as the white employers, 
to accept the position that their interests were not inimical 
but complementary. The former may not have succeed- 
ed in getting all that they asked for, but they have done 
more than merely get a rise in their wages. They have 
kept to constitutional methods, have eschewed any sort of 
violence, and have saved the African trade union move- 
ment from widespread condemnation. Indeed, they have 
done a good deal to enhance its credit and to entrench it. 
Consequently what they have gained for those who come 
after them must be added to the actual benefits secured by 
the award in arriving at any estimate of their real success. 
A clear and most important precedent has been established 
which can hardly be lost sight of in Northern Rhodesia. 
Nor should its significance be lost upon us in the Union. 

* * * * 


African Stores at New Brighton. 

After the troubles at New Brighton last year a number 
of Europeans, who have shops in the township on sites 
leased from the Municipality, decided to close down. 
They approached the City Council with the request that 
it should buy from them the buildings which they had 
erected for their businesses. The Council hesitated to 
agree to do so, and it was suggested that an effort should 
be made by the traders to transfer their licences to suitable 
Natives. As a consequence an African company has been 
formed which is to have only Native shareholders and will 
negotiate for the gradual taking over of the Europeans’ 
stores. It is proposed to raise a capital of ten thousand 
pounds and to have a board of directors of Africans accept- 
able to the municipality and the police, one of them being 
a nominee of the City Council. There appears to be good 
reason to hope that this excellent plan will be proceeded 
with successfully. The people concerned are confident 
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that the necessary capital will be obtained and the Council 
has apparently agreed to favour the transfers. 

The popular opinion so often expressed that the Native 
has no head for business and will never be successful as a 
trader, is quite wrong. That it is unfamiliar country and 
one in which he has little or no experience is true enough, 
but the fact is that he is turning to it more and more, and, 
in many cases at least, with very considerable success. It 
is not so very long ago that the same sort of thing was often 
said about the Afrikaner, but today he plays a very 
considerable and growing part in the trade of the country. 

; * * * * ‘ 
Significant Achievements of a Progressive 
Association. 

The Basutoland Progressive Association can look back 
with considerable satisfaction over its forty-five vears of 
service to the advance of the Basuto. At its recent annual 
conference its president, Mr. N. M. Tlale, was able to cite 
a number of significant achievements :— 

The observance of March 12th—Moshesh’s Day—as a 
national holiday. 

Progressive men appointed in several of the Paramount 
Chief’s courts. 

Greater access for the Basuto to trade, and reduced 
licences. 

Fifty per cent of the members of the National Council 
to be elected by the people instead of being appointed by 
the Paramount Chief. 

The abolition of compulsory labour (matsema) for the 
chiefs. 

The election of the Paramount Chiet’s special advisers 
by the representatives of the people. 

The adoption of a voluntary tax to raise funds for send- 
ing picked Basuto overseas for special study. 

In conclusion Mr. Tlale was able to point to the most 
hopeful feature of all, that whereas in the past chiefs had 
been warned and schooled to regard the Progressive Asso- 
ciation as their enemy, today it had gained their confidence 
and consultations between them and the Association are of 
frequent occurrence. 

* * * * 

Faithful Service. 

An elderly Native, Petrus Shongwe (known as Chris- 
tian), a personal servant to General Botha during the South 
African War, and employed by a Germiston plumbing 
firm for 50 years, has died in Germiston. His age was 
thought to be about 90. 


te 


A man of even normal gifts who concentrates all 
his energies on a single aim will obtain results that 
will appear miraculous to men of perhaps greater 
brilliance, but without warmth and without love. 

Andre Maurois. 
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Central African Federation 


HE revised scheme for the Federation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which has been 
arrived at as the result of consultations between Her 
Majesty’s government and the three territorial governments 
concerned, has been issued in two White Papers which 
have been generously summarized in the Press. A definite 
programme of action has now been arranged and it appears 
likely that a decision for or against Federation will be taken 
this year. ‘This programme will have two critical points: 
(1) ‘The referendum which will be held in Southern 
Rhodesia on the 9th of April when those on the voters’ roll 
in that Colony, overwhelmingly European, will signify 
whether they desire federation or not ; and (2) The debates 
in the House of Commons and in the Lords when the 
proposed changes in constitutions come under review. 

In regard to (1) there is a vocal element in Southern 
Rhodesia against federation on the ground mainly that the 
scheme admits Africans to too great a share in the Federal 
Parliament where, out of 36 members including a Speaker, 
there will be six Africans and associated with them three 
Europeans, one elected (S. Rhodesia) and two appointed 
(N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland), with special responsibilities 
for African interests. Europeans of this party claim “‘that 
they did not come to Africa to be governed or partly 
governed by the first or second generation ‘out of the 
savage.” ‘There are other Europeans again, mainly in 
the Northern Protectorates and drawn from the ranks of 
Missionaries who in their réle as guardians of African 
interests are not satisfied that these interests are sufficient- 
ly safeguarded even in the revised scheme. 

In regard to (2) viz. the British Parliament, it is by no 
means certain that the scheme will have a trouble-free 
passage. Though the movement for federation had the 
blessing of the late Labour Government, it is well known 
that there is an influential group within its ranks which is 
extremely sensitive to any suggestion of forcing the 
measure through against the weight of African opinion. 
It is also well known that so far as African opinion has been 
heard, it has been unanimously against any scheme of 
amalgamation or federation. Africans appointed to go to 
London to protest against the scheme have not allowed the 
British Government to be in any doubt as to their opposi- 
tion. Those from the Northern Territories have been 
specially, even violently vocal, as is understandable when 
it is realised that there is an estimated population in Nyasa- 
land of 23 million Africans to 5000 Europeans and 6000 
Asians, and in Northern Rhodesia there are nearly 2 
million Africans to 47,000 of other races. 

To meet the criticism that African interests are being 
sacrificed to the economic interests of the European, the 
scheme proposes two safeguards: (1) The powers of 


legislation have been divided between the Federal and 
Territorial bodies. Matters of common interest which are 
reserved for the Federal Parliament include Defence, 
Immigration and Emigration, Banks and Banking, Control 
of Imports and Exports, Customs and Excise, Inter-terri- 
torial roads, railways and aviation, Posts and ‘Telegraphs 
etc. ‘Territorial authority however, would, cover Migra- 
tion, industrial and agricultural development, land banks, 
internal roads, health, town-planning, prisons, broadcast- 


‘ing, school education, and other mattters closely affecting 


the daily life of the African people. ‘This means that 
those Africans in the northern territories would, over a 
large range of activities, retain their present status as 
protected subjects of the Crown. 

(2) There is also provided an African Affairs Board 
which is to be a standing committee of the Federal 
Assembly. It will consist of (a) the two specially appoint- 
ed European members charged with special responsibility 
for African interests ; (b) the specially elected European 
member so charged ; (c) one specially elected member from 
each of the three territories. The special function of the 
African Affairs Board will be to make representation 
to the Prime Minister and the Executive Council in rela- 
tion to any matter within the legislative or executive: 
authority of the Federation, as the Board may consider 
desirable in the interests of Africans, and especially to draw 
attention to any Bill which is in their opinion a differen- 
tiating measure, i.e. one by which Africans are subjected 
or made liable to any conditions, restrictions or disabilities 
disadvantageous to them, to which Europeans are not 
also subjected or made liable. Finally the working of the 
constitution will be reviewed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom, the Federal Government 
and the three ‘l'erritorial Governments after a lapse of ten 
years. 

We are not sufficiently in touch with economic and other 
material factors in Central Africa to have an opinion on the 
probability or otherwise of the hoped for objectives of this 
scheme being realised. We have noted in some of the 
responsible press organs of Britain, alongside of a desire 
to see a strong British State in Central Africa, some hesi- 
tation, to put it mildly, as to the ability of the Europeans 
in these territories to carry the responsibility for the much 
more numerous Africans. The Times heads its 
“Jeader”’ on the subject, ““A ‘Test of Faith,” and implies 
that a great responsibility in arriving at a correct decision 
lies both on the British Parliament and people, and on the 
European leadership in the three territories. ‘‘ Ultimate- 
ly ” it says “ success or failure in federation depends upon 
the good or bad faith of the Europeans, who stand, here 
and in Africa, in the position of leadership, In London 
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the protection of Her Majesty the Queen, embodied in the 
advice of her responsible ministers, cannot be shuffled off 

To go forward, with honesty of purpose, will be an 
act of faith in the British Empire.” The Scotsman 
says: ‘The real issue now is whether federation against 
the wishes of the Native population is wo:th attempting at 
a time when Native resistance even in a bad cause is 
creating so much trouble and difficulty in Kenya. A 
federal scheme i: not likely to flourish in an atmosphere of 
estrangement amd suspicion.’ The Glasgow H rald 
say: : From any objective point of view the White Paper 
on Centra! Afzican Federation cannot but cause the greatest 
apprehension.” The London Ob-erver is even more 
hostile on the ground of the opposition of the African popu- 
lation. It says: “‘ The advocates of federation seem deli- 
berately to ignore the adverse economic consequences of 
provoking the opposition of the African population. 
Obviously this will be bad for investment. Why is it 
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therefore ignored? Indeed why is it said not even to 
exist, or, if existing, to be of no consequence?... ‘To 
deny that African opinion in these territories is united 
against federation is fraudulent : to say chat the opinion of 
the African masses is of no importance and should be 
ignored is, in the present state of affairs in Africa, exceed- 
ingly foolish.” 

In all the rage of controversy over this issue that has 
arisen and will in the near future be intensified, it seems to 
us that British opinion is fundamentally right in fastening 
on the goodwill of the African as an economic as well as a 
political factor of the first importance, and that if federa- 
tion is to be the success its promoters hope for, every 
effort must be made to convince the African that at least 
the new constitution will not close any door to his political 
or economic advancement as a self-respecting British 
citizen. 


Rheinallt Jones 


AN APPRECIATION 


HE life that closed on earth when the call came to 
Rheinallt Jones in his home on the 30th January was 
without question a very remarkable one. Indeed, if “I 
serve’ is rightly the motto of kings, it was royal beyond 
most. What his friends found so wholly admirable in him 
was that he used to such excellent purpose every gift he 
had, and that, because his heart was in charge of them, 
these were greatly enlarged by their constant exercise on 
behalf of the under-privileged. 


He came to South Africa from his father’s manse in 
North Wales in 1904, with no more than some years in 
high school classes behind him, and was a clerk in one of 
our banks. A few years later he was accountant to a well- 
known firm of attorneys in Cape Town, brisk, efficient, 
friendly, and with one asset that was to prove to be beyond 
price—his engagement to a very remarkable woman, 
Edith Barton. She, too, was a newcomer to South Africa, 
from Keighley in the West Riding of Yorkshire, a univer- 
sity trained and really first-rate teacher, working at the 
time at Somerset East and, later, at Thabana Morena in 
Basutoland. They were married in 1910, and, as one 
looks back, it is easy to trace how her influence began to 
help him to find fuller.expression for the strong social 
sympathies latent in him. 


A couple of years later John Craigie Gibson, an influen- 
tial man of business, an active Presbyterian layman, and 
chairman of the South Africa General Mission, was elected 
president of the Evangelical Church Council in Cape Town. 
He set about making that Council a more active and practi- 


cal power for God in the Peninsula, and, enlisting 
Rheinallt Jones as secretary of his various committees, was 
instrumental in setting the young man’s feet on the path of 
service for the less privileged. 'The new secretary soon 
began to find scope for his gift for organisation and for his 
admirable talents as a secretary. ; 

From the attorneys’ office he went into an importing 
business, but after a few years realised that this was not 
his true vocation. For a while he returned to a legal 
office, this time on the Rand, with a view to being articled 
and taking the professional examinations. But there was 
some hitch over this, and before it could be straightened 
out he was appointed, on the nomination of J. H. Hofmeyr, 
as secretary of the Witwatersrand Council of Education. 
For a man of his wide-ranging energies this was not an 
unduly exacting post, ‘so that he was in a position to do a 
good deal of work for the infant university in Johannes- 
burg on the clerical and administrative side. (He was later 
to be honoured for this and for his other work, both within 
the university and outside it, with an M.A. degree honoris 
causa, a recognition which he greatly appreciated.) He 
was also able to develop his interest in the Joint Councils 
of Europeans and Natives which were being formed in 
various centres at this time, and by organising their first 
national conference, to do a great deal to bring them to- 
gether into something like a movement. 

In this connection he was brought into close touch with 
Charles Loram, then a member of the Native Affairs 
Commission and unofficial consultant in regard to African 
affairs to the Carnegie and Rockefeller Corporations of 
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America. Out of this collaboration was horn the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, with Rheinallt Jones 
as ‘‘ adviser”? and main executive, committed now to the 
difficulties and the immense possibilities of what was the 
major task of his career. 


It was a new position in a new organisation, and with all 
its own precedents to make. Rheinallt Jones saw at once 
that it called first of all for direct contacts with Native life 
at as many points as possible. With what tireless energy 
he and his wife poured themselves out in this service. 
They covered incredible mileages month by month, get- 
ting acquainted, seeing and judging for themselves, and, 
with wise far-sight, developing the Pathfinder (Scout) and 
Wayfarer (Guide) movement in every direction. They 
gathered information, sifted, checked, sorted and stored it, 
painstakingly equipping themselves for the valuable role 
of people who could speak with real authority. At the 
same time the research and consultation activities of the 
Institute had to be established, on lines the wisdom of 
which has been so amply proved by the Institute’s success 
in establishing itself as one of our most significant organi- 
sations, and also in evoking the compliment ot imitation by 
an influential group with a somewhat different social per- 
spective. 

It was inevitable that the man who had become so well 
known and trusted by the Africans should be called by 
them to serve as one of their official mouthpieces at the 
centre of legislation, and in 1937 an overwhelming majority 
of them in the northern parts of the Union summoned him 
to be their senator. It was a heavy addition to his exacting 
responsibilities, but was accepted as a further opportunity 
to serve, and by its new contacts and greater accessibility 
to various sources of information it offered fresh possibili- 
ties of usefulness. Incidentally, and typically, his salary 
as a senator was regularly paid away into the African 
Trust Fund, as he was unwilling to accept it for his services 
on behalf of Africans. 


It would be startling, were there space and the possibi- 
lity of recalling them all, simply to set down a list of the 
societies, organisations, clubs, committees, and other 
bodies of which at this time Rheinallt Jones was a member 
and in most cases an officer. ‘The length of it alone would 
be almost past believing. No doubt he undertook too 
much: his friends often thought so and took it upon them- 
selves to tell him that they did. But the obvious counter, 
which added some misgiving to their protests, (though he 
would not have made it), was that he was in fact accom- 
plishing so much. Besides, in those days there were not 
many volunteers on the horizon for work that could often 
be as thankless as it was unpepular. And indeed, perhaps 
the most valuable aspect of Rheinallt Jones’ career is that 
he did so much to open up new yistas of service and to 
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attract others into them. The Institute of Race Relations 
under his guidance became a valuable rallying-point for all 
sorts of people who were concerned about inter-racial 
affairs. ‘They recognised that it was directed with enter- 
prise and courage, and also that it was kept steadily to an 
objective and scientific view-point. 


At a later election for the Senate he did not offer himself 
as a candidate and in 1947, when he accepted a position 
with the Anglo-American Corporation as adviser on Native 
welfare, he was also without any official connection with 
the Institute he had founded. However, in 1951 he came 
back to it as its president and in this capacity he served to 
the end. His last presidential address he was unable to 
present in person, being already in the grip of his last ill- 
ness. ‘This was described as ‘‘an obscure tropical in- 
fection ”’ and it would seem that he acquired it in the course 
of a wide-ranging study tour through a number of African 
territories in the interests of racial understanding. 


This last message to his dearly loved Institute was the 
gravest and most sombre that he ever delivered. Deeply 
impressed on his recent tour by the growing solidarity of 
African racial consciousness, he sounded a serious warning 
of impending danger for all races. The eviction of the 
European, he said, would be a catastrophic loss to Africa, 
but a continuance of many of the existing laws in South 
Africa, apart from any further measures allied to them in 
purpose and spirit, ‘“‘ must result in mass resistance in 
various forms. So, sooner or later, the Government will 
be compelled to rely on physical force to maintain white 
domination. ‘Thus civil war, martial law, and concentra- 
tion camps must be the result. This is a grim prospect 
for the survival of the values of our civilisation in South 
Africa.”’ ‘That so close and objective an observer, who 
had hopefully devoted his whole life to the furtherance of 
inter-racial understanding, was so disturbingly aware at 
the end of his days that the sands were running out, is 
something that it would be folly to treat lightly. 


It was often easy, and in some quarters popular, to criti- 
cise the man. He liked to use in full measure his Welsh 
gift of words, but never for the mere love of doing so, al- 
ways for the purpose of getting things done. For the 
same reason he could sometimes organise a conference on 
some important matte, and come to it with the findings it 
was to reach already made out in his own mind, if not on 
paper, but always because he saw more clearly than most 
what could or ought to be done. In any case the essential 
thing was that there were no reserves in his giving of him- 
self and all he possessed to the cause which commanded 
him and which he believed called for nothing less. What 
he did will endure in large measure, for he willingly paid 
the price it demanded, Isaiah knew the truth of this when 
he said ;— 
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“If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry 
and satisfy the afflicted soul . . . the 
Lord shall guide thee continually . . and 
thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
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spring of water whose waters fail not... thou 


shalt raise up the foundations of many generations.” 
O.B.B. 


Sursum Corda 


“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall be exalted 
and every mountain and hill shall be made low and the crooked shall be made straight and the rough places plain.” 
_ Isaiah 40: 4-5. 


HE more discerning’among men and women of faith 
realise today as in the old days that before the caravan 
of heaven can be on the march the highway must be levelled. 
Before the spirit of the living God can break more fully 
into the world the crooked places must be straightened. 
They realise that God had never meant to be isolated from 
the affairs of men. If we apply apartheid to Him, the 
heaven we would confine him to would soon become less 
of heaven because of some aspect of evil in our souls which 
we would take with us at the end, just because of our 
refusal to face up to moral issues in our affairs on this out- 
post in which He has placed us. Because they also realised 
this, the prophets were continually telling of God seeking 
to project Himself into the. world just as Isaiah said, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord. Every valley shall be 
exalted and every mountain and hill shall be made low and 
the crooked shall be made straight and the rough places 
plain.” 

The words were spoken at the end of a period of hard 

discipline of captivity in Babylon, a discipline to which 
the people of the chosen nation were subjected because of 
their refusal to submit to God’s direction in their everyday 
affairs. Had not God said to them through an earlier 
prophet, “ Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field that there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth ?”’ Amos also had 
warned against sharp dealing, selling very little for much 
money ty fels fying the scales, those “‘ that made the 
ephah small and the shekel great and fals fying the 
balances by deceit.”” Micah had proclaimed, ‘‘ He hath 
showed thee, O man, what is good, and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and walk humbly with thy God.’’ But all these 
warnings and exhortations and many others had fallen on 
deaf ears with the result that God forsook Israel and 
calamity followed. The land of promise was left behind. 
The people who had prided themselves on being the chosen 
nation tasted humiliation and misery in exile. For many 
decades the lights of the national life were out, because the 
people had chosen the oppression of the poor instead of 
uplifting the less favoured. They had chosen rapacity 
and dishonesty instead of fair dealing and justice, 


When they pursued this evil course they had imagined 
that God had nothing to do with their national and com- 
munal affairs. But they were wrong. ‘They soon realised 
that the unseen world is truly part of the visible world. 
What we do within the framework of temporal affairs 
affects or relationship with the eternal. ‘The projection 
of the divine in our plans for the world infuses in our 
programmes something of the eternal without which 
nething of what we do can last for “ the things that are 
seen are temporal but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.’”” So once more at the end of the period of capti- 
vity God through Isaiah exhorted the people saying, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ In other words He 
was saying that if they put right the things that were wrong 
in their national life He would redirect their footsteps to- 
wards the land of promise. 

“Every valley shall be exalted.’ This reminds us of 
the national roads of South Africa. During the holidays 
I went through the Transkei. There [ saw some good 
roads. I noticed that in some places an attempt had been 
made to raise the valleys with soil and gravel so that they 
approached some measure of being level. Where there is 
a valley it is because there is something lacking. The 
prophet meant that what was lacking in the national life 
must be made up. The worship of God did not always 
issue in corresponding practice. The result was the 
neglect of justice and mercy. The poor were oppressed 
and depressed. Before God could lead the people back to 
the land of promise these things had to be put right. In 
any community omissions of what should obtain may 
impair the flow of the spirit of God. When we ride 
roughshod over the feelings of others, because they are 


ce 


junior or new, we are omitting something which would 
engender more helpful relationships. When we exploit 
the ignorance and the inexperience of others because of 
our extreme self-assertion or arrogance we are obstructing 
the flow of the spirit of peace. The yawning valley of 
omissions must be levelled up in our lives before the spirit 
of God can work in our communities and in the world. 
“Every valley shall be exalted, every mountain and hill 
shall be made low.”’ As I travelled through the Transkei 
I noticed that some hillocks had been cut into two and the 
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road ran through a pass. The hill had been lowered and 
part of it brought down to the level of the rest of the road. 
The prophet saw the spirit of God obstructed by moun- 
tains of arrogance and self-seeking. ‘The privileged sought 
their own selfish ends at the expense of the under-privileged. 
With this end in view “ they called evil good and good evil. 
They put darkness for light and light for darkness. They 
put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter” and even mock- 
ed at the idea that there was a God to reckon with. They 
said, “‘ Let Him make speed and hasten His work that we 
may see it.” Where you find such arrogance and self- 
seeking you know. that happy relationships will vanish. 
There is a gulf which seems to separate a man of pride 
from those around him. Germs of many evils breed on 
pride whether it be pride of achievement, position, blood 
or colour, with the result that the spirit of life dies. When 
Paul lowered in himself the hill of the pride of education 
and race, life abundant began to flow to men and women 
of other races through him. ‘The most important condi- 
tion of effective and useful service at any time is to empty 
ourselves of pride in all its aspects. It is through the 
meek and lowly in heart that God works most readily and 
effectively. 

“ All valleys shall be exalted and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low and the crooked shall be made 
straight.”” On the roads I have mentioned | noticed that 
there was a tendency to eliminate curves as much as possible. 
Some parts were almost as straight as a ruler. ‘The 
prophet said that the highway of the living God must be 
straight. God uses. a straight life. Friendships last 
longer when people are above board in their dealings with 
one another. You know where you are with honest people. 
There is much truth in the words of last week’s text of the 
wayside pulpit that “ you will never get lost on a straight 
road.” ‘lhe world today has developed false techniques 
of intrigue and dishonesty under the name of diplomacy 
with the result that it is becoming very difficult to assess 
the worth of the spoken or the written word. Sometimes 
it is worse than the motive that lies behind it, whilst at 
others the motive is more sinister than the word. The 
caravan of heaven cannot advance on such crooked roads. 
In devious paths the spirit of peace, concord and coopera- 
tion departs and God abandons the haunts of discord, 
dispeace and lack of cooperation. Straighten your life 
and at once you are in company with the divine. 

“ All valleys shall be exalted and every mountain and 
hill shall be made ‘low and the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places plain.” In many parts, the 
Transkeian roads are tarred. They are smooth. The 
rough places have been made plain and that makes the 
movement of vehicles easy and quick. Sometimes happy 
relationships are not hindered so much by big acts of 
omission or by glaring evidence of arrogant high-handed- 
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ness or by flagrant corruption due to dishonesty. They 
are impaired by numerous small pinpricks which when 
added together give rise to intense bitterness. It is the 
little studied insults hardly discernible to the uninitiated. 
It is the approved acts of discourtesy and the undefinable 
little acts of contempt felt rather than spoken. ‘These are 
the roughnesses which prevent the easy flow of the spirit 
of goodwill. You cannot make up what is lacking in this 
sphere of human relationships by pointing to programmes 
of the welfare state given like a crust thrown to a dog. 
Man is mind and soul. Insult his humanity and your 
gifts in kind or service will not compensate for the injury. 
Make smooth the relations by courtesy, by respect for — 
personality and by the recognition of the common brother- 
hood, then the road will be smooth for the spirit of God to 
flow freely and influence other spheres of life. 

The roads such as those I saw in the Transkei are called 
national roads. I am told that when they were first 
marked out, all the towns, villages and trading stores were 
keen that the road should pass their way. Each person 
saw the potential benefits of the national road passing close 
to his place. The highway which the prophet had in 
mind was the royal road of the king of kings. The King ~ 
Himself is keen that the royal road should pass by the door 
of my heart and your heart. This has great benefits for 
our lives and for the communities in which we live. When 
I begin to address myself to those things which I have 
omitted to do in the past; when I grapple with the pride 
that threatens to spoil my life and the lives of those around 
me ; when I straighten the crooked parts, the twists in 
my soul; when I begin to smooth the little roughnesses 
evident in my dealings with others, then the road passes by 
my door and the spirit of the King is felt. The thread of 
the eternal begins to run through the ordinary hum-drum 
acts of everyday life ennobling it. Being in the world we 
begin not to be in the world for we are on the march to the 
land of promise. 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” God is seeking to 
lead us to the land of promise, the land where “ the Lord 
sits upon the throne high and lifted up ”’ ruling not only in 
heaven but also in the world ; a land where, because men 
day by day say, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven ” learn 
also to say “‘ Our brother who is on the earth;”’ a land 
where right is might because truth, justice and love rule 
the affairs of all men; a land where character alons, as 
God had intended, will be the only main measure of the 
worth of a person and not blood, creed or colour; a land 
wher» privilege places the responsibilitv of unselfish service 
towards the less privileged; a land where Christ the great 
Enginecr is ever building the royal road, not through 
valleys and mountains, but right across the hearts and 
lives of men and women so that the spirit of God may 
moye freely pervading all their relationships, all their 
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affairs and all their programmes. hat is the land of 
promise God would like to lead us to. It is within reach 
if we prepare the way of the Lord. ‘‘ All the valleys shall 
be exalted and every mountain and hill shall be made low, 
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and the crooked shall be made straight and the rough places 


plain.” 
J. J. R. JOoLose. 


Medicine Murders in Basutoland 
By the Rev. Ed. Mphatsoe 


(Mr. Mphatsoe is one of the senior ministers of the Church 
of Basutoland (P.E.M.S.), and we reproduce his painful 
article with grateful acknowledgments to the ‘‘ Basutoland 
Witness.’’) 

T was only a few days ago that I personally witnessed 

the death of ten men and one woman who had been 
accused, convicted and sentenced to death for ritual 
murders. 

The scene still lingers in my mind and makes me shudder 
as I see in imagination two of them being hanged and 
whom I watched until they were dead. I did not have the 
courage to watch the others. 

Although only eleven persons were hanged, about fifty- 
four men and women were accused of this crime in the last 
sitting of the High Court. It is indeed very sad to notice 
that even women are involved in these murders. It has 
been said that some women helped, in the course of these 
murders, to collect blood from the wounds of the poor 
victims—at the time of mutilation. 

One woman, a chieftainess, who was the first to be 
hanged on that morning, was said to have been present 
when the victim was killed. She gave orders, personally, 
as to the killing and the cutting of the pieces of flesh from 
the body, and as to where the body should be thrown. 
After this, she thanked all the men who had taken part in 
helping her in this murder. 

I happened to be in the Court when the accused were 
tried. I learned from the statements of the witnesses that 
pieces of flesh required for medicine were mostly those 
parts of the body covered with hair. 

It is amazing to notice that all the accused, in every case, 
deny to the bitter end having taken part in the killing of 
the deceased. This is the reason why so many people 
think that the accused are innocent of these murders, be- 
cause not one of them has ever pleaded guilty of the crime. 
But, the fact remains that the person in question was killed, 
his body mutilated and'taken to a certain place, only to be 
discovered a few days later. Who could have committed 
this horrible crime ? Someone must have done it! And 
who had the authority to instruct some men to help him in 
killing a person intended for medicine, in order to gain 
more power and strength ? 

Steps have been taken by the Authorities to wipe out 
these ritual murders, but in vain! Capital punishment 


does not seem to have any effect on the minds of the mur- 
derers. 

The superstitious belief of the Basuto in witch-doctors, 
and in the efficacy of medicines mixed with human flesh 
and blood, has brought about all these so-called “ ritual 
murders.” In one of the cases I have mentioned, a man 
was brutally mutilated whilst he was still alive, and nothing 
was left but the skeleton. Even the skull was broken and 
the brains removed. Nobody would listen to the entreaties 
of this poor victim, as the strips of flesh were cut from his 
body while he was still living! It was, indeed, cruelty in 
the crudest and truest sense of the word. All the nine 
persons accused of this murder were sentenced to be 
hanged. As a Minister of the Gospel, I held a prayer 
meeting with these nine and two others, on the day pre- 
vious to their death. (They were going to be hanged at 
six o’clock the next day). After the prayer meeting, one 
of them stood up and said, “‘ Minister, you have been very 
kind to visit us, and to preach the Gospel since we have 
been condemned in these cells. I ask you to pray God to 
forgive my sins which I have committed since my child- 
hood up to the present moment. As for the crime for 
which I am convicted, don’t bother to pray for me. I am 
innocent. I am not guilty.” As he uttered the last 
sentence, all the others joined in with him, saying, ‘“‘ We 
are not guilty of this crime. We have no blood in our 
hands.” 

My only reply was, ‘‘ God knows everything |” 

J would like to bring this to the minds of all those who 
read this article. What makes these people deny, to the 
bitter end, the part they have played in these murders ? 

In nearly every case they committed the crime whilst 
under the influence of drink. Diunk2nness has perpetuated 
the crime, not themselves! Drunkenness is guilty, not 
themselves ! 

One of the witnesses who took part in the killing of one 
victim, said, “ The first day we were too drunk to do any- 
thing. It was only on the second day that we were able 
to kill this man.” But, are they not guilty all the same ? 

Another reason for their denial is SHAME. Some 
bodies are so shamefully mutilated that it is hard to believe 
that human beings could have done such a thing! So, the 
accused deny this even unto death. 

An old custom of the Basuto was, that when any person 
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was struck by lightning in the open veld, or carried off by 
a full river while crossing, his body should not be taken 
home to his relatives, but that it should be buried where it 
was found. No one was allowed to see the body except 
the men who buried it. There was, without doubt, a 
reason for this. A person might have been killed, his 
flesh cut for medicine, and his body thrown into a full river 
to hide the incident. His relatives would not be allowed 
to see the body in order that no suspicion might arise. 

The belief in the efficacy of medicines to strengthen 
oneself is so implanted in the hearts and minds of many 
heathen Basuto, and even of some Christian Basuto, that 
even Christian teaching cannot easily uproot it. 

When I think of all that has happened since this terrible 
outbreak of ritual murders, I fail to understand why the 
Basuto persist in this shameful crime, which covers the 
whole nation with shame ! 

One would certainly sink into the mire of despair had 
not God given us the Gospel to revive our hope. ‘The 
Lord Jesus Christ said, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, I have over- 
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come the world.” Only true Christian teaching and 
earnest prayer for the convicting power of the Holy Spirit 
can bring this evil practice to an end. 

Instruction should be given in our day-schools and in- 
stitutions. ‘I'he belief in protective medicines mixed with 
human flesh, leading to ritual murders, should not be 
allowed to take root in the hearts of the Basuto children. 
From childhood they should be taught that God alone has 
power to pretect a person from any harm, and not medicine 
mixed with human fiesh as witch-doctors deceive the 
people into believing ; nor can these cannibalistic medicines 
raise a person’s social status or increase his power. 

It is believed, in Basutoland, that in districts where the 
chiefs are Protestants, ritual murders are rare. This is an 
encouragement to Protestant Ministers. 

Protestant Minister! Take courage and work hard! 
Pray earnestly that God may be merciful with this miser- 
able tribe. The good name of the Basuto has been 
blackened by the shadow of the terrible crime ! 

God have mercy upon us! 


A Medical Mission Retrospect 


LOOKING BACK 25 YEARS 


By Dr. R. L. Paterson, Sulenkama 


AVING arrived here in December 1927, appointed by 

the Church to initiate medical missionary work in 

this place, December 1952 therefore marks my Semi- 
Jubilee at Sulenkama. 


On looking back twenty-five years and comparing the 
Sulenkama of 1927 with the Sulenkama of 1952 one is 
almost staggered by the contrast, and is left with a sense of 
wonder and even awe towards what God has allowed us 
and guided us to accomplish in that time. From one 
solitary wattle-and-daub Dispensary hut in 1927 to this 
present large, modern hospital, step by step, sometimes 
slowly, sometimes with furious rapidity, the buildings have 
grown and the work has expanded until, to quote from our 
last report :— 


“‘ Although our hospital is situated ‘ right out in the 
blue ’ it could bear to be transplanted to any small town 
without blushing, for it could take its place quite proud- 
ly and effectively in the life of any civic community and 
bear close inspection without any sense of shame or 
inadequacy. 

“We believe that a Mission Hospital should be well 
built, well equipped and as efficient as possible in the 
provision of accurate diagnosis and treatment. We be- 
lieve that the day has gone when the phrase ‘ only a 
Mission Hospital’ can be used as an excuse for un- 
scientific, inaccurate diagnosis and inadequate treatment 


along modern lines. We believe that a Mission Hospital 
should be able to stand close inspection by officialdom 
and stand on its merits as a hospital. 

** At Sulenkama we claim quite humbly (though it may 
not sound like it !) that our service of the Master and our 
preaching of His word is supported on a strong founda- 
tion of sound medical work done in clinical examination, 
laboratory and X-Ray diagnosis where required, and 
efficient operative surgery performed within the limits 
of our capabilities.” 

All this has not been achieved without “‘ blood and 
tears, toil and sweat,” and often we have felt like giving 
up the struggle ; but always, somehow, and in spite of 
ourselves, God has made us hold on. I used to think 
in the earlier years that when the place grew bigger and 
we had more trained staff to help us we would have more 
leisure, and life would be much easier for us: but the 
years have proved it otherwise, for as the hospital has 
grown so have our personal duties and responsibilities 
and worries. ‘This, I believe, is in line with the experi- 
ence of others who have pioneered and built institutions 
of this kind, and I have no regrets. Indeed I am guilty 
of hugging to myself a sense of what I hope is pardon- 
able pride when I look around the Sulenkama of today. 
With this, however, I can claim that there go a sense of 
deep humility when I consider my own unworthiness, 


and of thankfulness to Almighty God for all His leading 
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and guiding and for His hand stretched out many times 
to bring me through deep waters. 

In conclusion, I would be doing less than is my right 
and less than right by her did I refrain, through any 
feelings of diffidence, from paying full tribute to my wife 
for the part she has played in the creation of Sulenkama 
as it is today, for she has done more than any other one 
person to make it all possible. Indeed I can go further 
and state that without her efforts and her help the present 
splendid buildings and equipment would not be in 
existence at all, for it was she who raised practically all 
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the money to pay for them—a thing I could never have 
managed to do by myself. 

And so we conclude the Report not only on another 
year but on a period of twenty five years ; and we do so 
with sincere gratitude to all our many friends and 
supporters in this country and overseas who have help- 
ed us build Sulenkama, and with profound thankfulness 
‘to God for the opportunity he has given us of serving 
Him in this place. 

EGAMENI LIKA YESU 
IN THE NAME OF JESUS 


Mau 


A LETTER FROM KENYA 


(The Rev. Frank Bedford is the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for East Africa, and what follows 
is extracted from a letter written by him to the National Bible 
Society of Scotland.) 


THE LATE SENIOR CHIEF WARUHIU 

WAS shocked to hear of the rising tide of violence cul- 

minating in the murder of Senior Chief Waruhiu, not 
only because of the loss of the finest Christian African 
leader at this time, but also because I knew him well as a 
friend. He had been the guest of honour at an African 
Bible Society Rally held in Nairobi in November last, and 
was keenly interested in our work. 

May I quote what Negley Farson says in his book, Last 
Chance in Africa ? 

“ Before I left Chief Waruhiu, I summoned enough 
courage to ask that calm and restful African the one ques- 
tion that had become more important with each minute 
that I spent with him, ‘I know it is an awkward thing to 
ask you point blank’ I said ‘ But tell me : has the Christian 
faith been of so much use in your life ?’ ” 

“ He was a trifle embarrassed before the others. 
he said: ‘ It has been everything.’ ” 

And now this good man has gone, murdered in cold 
blood by some of his own people, because he was a fearless 
Christian who had no time for the Mau Mau, that sinister 
secret society with its watchwords of hate and violence. 


THE ARREST OF JOMO KENYATTA 
The news came through that a State of Emergency had 
been declared in Kenya and that amongst many other 
measures taken, the African leader, Jomo Kenyatta, had 
been arrested together with over a hundred other suspected 
ringleaders. 


Then 


When I heard his name mentioned my mind went back 
some twenty-three years to a sunny afternoon at Swanwick 
when I met Kenyatta for the first time. It was at a Mis- 
sionary Conference and he was spending his first years in 


England. I feel that we must have failed to give him at 
that time the help he needed, and certainly he was not 
captured for Christ. What a difference it would have 
made to the history of Kenya over these past years if he 
had been soundly converted. 

Instead, after some unhappy experiences in England he 
went for seven years to Moscow where he seems to have 
been very happy. He learnt his lessons well there. 

Many of us feel that behind the pattern of the savagery 
of Mau Mau, there are also background forces at work, 
cruel and vindictive which would rejoice in seeing this fair 
land made into another Malaya. 

This Mau Mau Secret Society is far more powerful than \ 
Government is yet ready to admit. So far it is almost 
entirely confined to the Kikuyu Tribe which numbers 
over 1,000,000 people who live in the area stretching from 
North of Nairobi to the north-western slopes of Mt. 
Kenya. The Kikuyu are the richest and the most pro- 
zressive tribe in Kenya. 

Mau Mau is not only anti-European, but also anti-any 
kind of decent Society and anti-Christian and its attacks 
have been directed against Africans and Asians as well as 
Europeans. y 

I want to quote the words of an experienced missionary 
who recently visited one of the most troubled of the African 
areas. 

We came to the conclusion that the Mau Mau is thd, 
expression of something that is very deeply entrenched in 
very many Kikuyu people—that it goes deeper than anti- 
European feeling, deeper than a sense of grievance—that 
it is a spiritual movement and is of the devil and therefore 
fundamentally anti-Christian. 

The Christian Council of Kenya, representing all Pro- 
testant Churches, has recently said that it would be very 
wrong to consider this a struggle between African and 
European. It is a struggle between good and the forces 
of evil, 
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THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH 
L. For many months past there kas been a campaign of 
‘violence and intimidation against African Christians. 

Christian leaders, and some of the rank and file, have been 

murdered, beaten and tortured, and although many, in the 

hour of trial, have been weak and agreed to take the Mau 

Mau oath, a splendid nucleus has stood firm. It will be 

from this faithful remnant that the Church will eventually 

be built up again amongst the Kikuyu people. 
““. IT have met a number of these fine folk, and they pay a 
great testimony to the he!p they have received in this trial 
from the close reading of their Kikuyu Old and New 
Testaments. We rejoice that the publication of the Kiku- 
yu Old Testament last year was just in time to help in these 
difficult days. 5 

Recently the Provost of Nairobi, the Very Rev. H. E. 
Hopkins, in his address to the Nairobi Rotary Club said, 
speaking of a visit to the Fort Hall area some sixty miles 
north of the city: 

I recall a meeting with a yroup of Christian women who 
had refused to take the oath—although one had been 
beaten into partial deafness—not because of loyalty to the 
Government, which was probably too complicated for 
them to understand, but because as Christians they had 
drunk of one blood (in Communion) and would not drink 
of another—referring to the blood drinking in the Mau 
Mau oath, which is stated to be part human. 

The story has come through of an elderly woman who 
was seized by Mau Mau people who set out to hang her 
because of her refusal! to take the oath. As they prepared 
the rope she began to sing hymns. She continued singing 
as the noose was thrown over her head and she was strung 
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up to a tree. She sang until she could do so no longer. 
Then for no apparent reason the men let her down and ran 
away. i 

Then again the gangsters came to another Christian 
man’s house one night and threatened to kill him unless he 
took the oath, brandishing knives and a pistol at him. He 
replied to them, ‘ You may try to kiJl me but you won’t 
succeed. If you kill my body you cau’t kill my soul. For 
then { shall go:more quivkly to be with Jesus my Saviour 
in Heaven.” The men ran away and left him. 

There are many of these stories of the endurance and 
faith of sincere Christian folk amongst the Kikuyu. Will 
you pray espe-ialiy at this tine for the Church in its time 
of tribulation. 

You should know of the £750 given by Europeans in 
Nairobi and District to help support a great number of 
Atrican Pastors who have lost so mary in their congrega- 
tions before this surge of paganism. 

Last Sunday evening I had the privilege of broadcasting 
from Nairobi Cathedral on the occasion of the Harvest 
Festival, and we talked about the African Church and then 
of these disturbances. We feel that one of the most 
positive contributions we can make when this time comes 
is to launch a great Bible Reading Campaign in Kenya. 
Will you remember us as we make the preliminary plans. 

After the service a European (who wishes to remain 
anonymous) came up to me and promised a gift of £50 to 
help more of the Kikuyu to receive the Scriptures. 

Will you specially remember al] those who wor’ for the 
Bible Society in Kenya at this time that we may be given 
wisdom to understand, and to help where it seems most 
possible.”’ . 


' Proposed Conference of Church Leaders 


\. TO BE CALLED BY THE FEDERAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF THE DUTCH REFORMED 
CHURCHES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT : (SENT PRIVATELY TO HEADS OF CHURCHES. 
FORMAL INVITATIONS WILL FOLLOW) 


(Note: ‘The Federal Missionary Council (Federale 
Sendingraad) is the Afrikaans counterpart of the Christian 
Council of South Africa to which the principal English- 
speaking churches and Missionary Societies are affliated. 
It is remarkable that both bcdies were independently re- 
presented at the recent meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council overseas, while their Constituent Churches 
have not yet met on a common p'atiorm in Sovth Africa !) 


I. Time and Place. It is proposed to hold the Con- 
ference on November 17, 18 and 19, 1953, in Pretoiia. 


II. Invitations, It is suggested that invitations should 
be extended to the heads of all leading Protestant 


Churches and Missionary Societies in South Africa 
(approximately 25), and that the bigger ones be asked 
to send three Church leaders—the smaller ones two. 
Leaders to include, if at all possible, the heads them- 
selves rather than their deputies. 

III. Objects of the Conference. 'To bring together the 
leaders and representatives of the Afrikaans-speaking 
and English-speaking Churches and Missionary 
Societies in South Africa for informal consultation 
and, if possible, agreement on fundamental Christian 
principles with a view to united planning and action, 
more particularly in matters relating to the extension ° 
of the Kingdom of God amongst the non-Europeans 
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in South Africa ; and, especially, to create a sense of 

_-~our unity in Christ. 

|}IV. Conference Programme. It is proposed that the 

general subject should be : 

“The Application of Christian Principles in our Multi- 
Racial Land ” (with special reference to the Mission- 
ary programmes of the older, and the spiritual needs 
of the younger Churches) ; and that questions to be 
dealt with shall include :— 

(a) What are Fundamental Christian Principles ? 

(6) How far have we in South Africa progressed in 
applying them ? 

(c) What difficulties lie in the way of their fuller 
application ? 

(d) How can these difficulties be satisfactorily over- 
come ? 

(e) What remains to be done: 
(1) By the White Man ; 
(2) By the African , 

\_ (3) By all of us unitedly as Christians ? 

V. “General. (a) It is suggested that papers be 
prepared, printed and circulated beforehand, and that 
the writers be asked to introduce their subject very 
briefly at the Conference so that there may be ample 
time for discussion. 
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(b) It has not yet been decided whether there should 
be study groups and findings committees ; but it is 
hoped that it will be possible to keep a full record of 
discussions and that, if resolutions are passed, they 
will be unanimous. 

(c) Comments on the above, together with suggestions 
will be welcomed. 

(d) Where we know so little about each other, names 
of suitable persons to conduct the devotional meeting 
each morning (so that the spirit of Christ may be made 
abundantly manifest) will be welcomed. 

(e) It will also be appreciated if names of suitable 
speakers on the subjects indicated, or on alternative 
subjects, can be suggested. 


VI. Conclusion. Let us visualise the Conference as a 
place where Christians meet in all humility not, in 
the first place, to propound their own views, but rather 
to seek light and guidance from above. 

J. REYNEKE, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 
Grootkerk Parsonage, 
75, Bosman Street, 
Pretoria. 


The Cheistian Council and the New Laws 


E have received, through the Archbishop of Cape 
Town, the President of the Christian Council, the 
following Memorandum : 

On behalf of the Christian Council of South Africa we 
desire to record our protest against the Public Safety Bill 
and the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. We have sought 
an interview with the Prime Minister in which it was our 
intention to make certain representations about the Bills, 
but the Prime Minister was not able to grant us an inter- 
view. We therefore consider it our duty to make public 
our objections to these Bills. 

The Public Safety Bill makes possible the suspension of 
any Act of Parliament, with one or two exceptions, for a 
period of twelve months if the Governor-General is of 
opinion that a state of emergency exists. ‘This is a great 
and dangerous extension of the principle of government by 
regulation. No sufficient cause has been made public for 
such extension. Indeed we have been informed by 
members of the Government that, at any rate among ron- 
Europeans, there has been less disorder than under the 
previous Government. We believe that government by 
regulation lends itself to injustice and ought only to be 
resorted to in case of dire necessity. We question whether 
the necessity for such legislation has arisen. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill in Section (2b) 


renders it illegal not only to incite persons to commit an 
offence by way of protest against a law, but also to use any 
language or do any act or thing calculated to cause any 
person to commit such an offence. It seems to us that the 
language of this section is dangerously vague. Any public 
criticism of ‘any existing law might conceivably lead some- 
one to break that law. We desire to say that the Christian 
Church can never undertake to maintain silence in the face 
of laws which seem to it to infringe Christian principles. 


-If we are commanded to do so we can only say, like the 


apostles, ‘“ We must obey God rather than men.” But we 
are not only thinking of ourselves. We would urge the 
great importance of all citizens being allowed and indeed 
encouraged to criticise existing laws. It is by such educa- 
tion of public opinion that laws have in the past been 
improved and can be improved in the future. It seems to 
us that such criticism is placed in jeopardy by the language 
of the Bill. 

Thirdly, we desire to represent that the sentences which 
can be imposed under the Bill are altogether too severe. 
If a man makes a speech in which he criticises an existing 
law and if it is held by a magistrate that his criticism of 
that law was “‘ calculated’ to cduse someone to break it, 
he can be sent to prison for five years, be fined £500 and/or 
receive a whipping of fifteen strokes. If he does it twice 
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he must be sent to prison or receive a whipping. Even for 
a first offence, unless he is a South African citizen by birth 
or descent, he can be deported. All these’ provisions seem 
to us to partake of the nature of panic legislation, and like 
all such legislation to be not only unjust in themselves but 
also unlikely to produce the result intended. 

Lastly, we desire to express our conviction that while it 
is the duty of the Government to repress disorder and 
lawlessness, such repression if it stands by itself is no 
remedy for the evils of which such disorder is a symptom. 
And once again we beg any Government which may be in 
power after the General Election to call into consultation 
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representatives of the ron-Europeans with a view to 
making a real attempt to improve the relations between 
Europeans and ron-Europeans in this country. We speak 
on behalf of churches which have European and non- 
European members and ministers. We know from expe- 
rience that such consultation is possible and fruitful. We 
beg those who are or shall be in authority in this country 
to act before it is too late. 
SIGNED on behalf of the 
Christian Council of South Africa : 
GEOFFREY, Cape Town. 


Fort Hare Notes 


In his remarks at the opening ceremony of the new 
session Principal C. P. Dent made reference to changes in 
staff thet had been effected or were impending. 

Professor H. J. Rousseau, M.A., D.LITT., D.ED., who had 
in 1952 been granted a year’s leave to take up an appoint- 
ment with Unesco in Irak, resigned the post of Professor 
and Head of the Education Department which he had held 
for 17 years, in order to continue with the assignment which 
had been entrusted to him by Unesco. Dr. Rousseau 
had had indeed to make a critical choice but had decided 
that the need was greater in the Middle East than in South 
Africa. During his headship of the department of Educa- 
tion at Fort Hare he had seen it grow in numbers, in equip- 
ment and in prestige. During his time of service he had 
seen the course transformed from an undergraduate diplo- 
ma course to a course for the University Education Diplo- 
ma, first of the University of South Africa, and latterly of 
Rhodes University. As an addition to the facilities pro- 
vided and made available in neighbouring High Schools, 
Dr. Rousseau had secured the establishment of a Day 
Secondary School under the aegis of the College and the 
Cape Education Department, where students not only 
obtain practice facilities but observe new experiments in 
methods of instruction and can note the response of the 
pupils. “A man of tremendous energy”’ said Prof. 
Dent, “he had put in many years of hard conscientious 
work, building up the department which had become so 
important a part of the work of the College.” Dr. 
Rousseau also gave of his strength to numerous committees 
of Senate and had specially interested himself in encourag- 
ing Afrikaans among staff and students. Until the second 
world war, in which he served as an Education Officer, he 
edited and published a little cyclostyled Education Maga- 
zine which had had a stimulating effect on teaching in 
African schools over a wide area of Africa. Professor and 
Mrs. Rousseau had also taken a keen interest in many 
neighbourhood activities, especially in a Native créche and 


in child welfare work for Africans. 
great loss to the whole community. 

Professor Cecil Luck, B.sc. (hon.), M.B., B.CH., resigned 
the chair of Physiology at the end of last year in order to 
take up a research appointment overseas. He had held 
this post for six years and had given teaching of the finest 
quality to the students who had studied under him. The 
conditions of his work enabled him to carry on with his 
private research, and during these six years, said Principal 
Dent, he had made notable contributions to the increase of 
knowledge and the improvement of techniques. Prof. 
Luck had not confined himself to his own department or 
his special subject, but had taken an interest in the general 
activities of the College, such as the Student Christian 
Association and sport. Mrs. Luck will also be much 
missed in the Fort Hare community. 

No appointments have as yet been made to fill these 
vacancies. : 

Miss R. de Villiers, m.sc. (Natal), has been appointed 
Lecturer in Zoology, in room of Mr. Steyn (temporary), 
resigned. 

Mr. E. Makanya, B.a., has been appointed to the Library 
staff. 

Another appointment which will take effect in May is 
that of Sir Fulke Agnew, Bart., to be Registrar in room of 
Mr. Stephen H. H. Wright when the latter returns to 
England after five years’ strenuous service at Fort Hare, 
and many more in East Africa. We hope to give more 
information about this change in a later issue. 

The College has reopened with a full complement of 
students and the available accommodation taxed to the 
utmost. 

We understand that the Graduation Ceremony this year 
is to be held on Friday, April 17th. 


Their departure is a 


Let no man lose the faith that God willeth to do a. 
great work through him. —Martin Luther. 


| 
} 
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School in Tyumie Valley 


By Francis Carey Slater 


Y Love and I went walking one fine day : 

Gaily we sped along the inquisitive footpath, 
Which leads from Hogsback Inn, through Ntsundu forest, 
To the African village and the little school, far down 
In the T'yumie Valley below. 

Walking we passed 
Centuried yellowwoods, tasselled with grey-green moss, 
And trees of less towering stature which skirted our way. 
The forest was full of sweet noises, gossiping streams— 
Some embroidered with bracken or maidenhair—chattered 
And sang as they sparkled along, while birds in sociable 
trees 
Joined in the madrigal. Sometimes we suddenly glimpsed 
A bottle-green lory swiftly-gliding up the dark bough 
Of some sky-seeking tree—a shadow among the green 
leaves 
Then, when it emerged, and opened its scarlet-splashed 
wings, 
Like a flaming torch was the tree-top. 
Leaving the forest, 
We passed by clusters of huts—all built of wattle and mud 
And tidily thatched with grass—the humble homes of the 
Dark folk. 
Then, advancing, we suddenly came to the Children’s 
School, 
A wood-and-iron creation, where Miss Jessie Brown 
(The lines of whose smiles were parenthesized seldom by 
frowns) 


Zealously guided and taught young African children 
For many a merciful year. 

Kindly pressed by Miss Brown 
To address the assembly, I steadfastly gazed 
At the bright brown faces, the black woolly heads 
And black eyes of a muster—whose white-flashing teeth 
Were as lightning-laughter from a dark cloud. 
To the listening scholars I spoke in familiar Xhosa, 
Awakening smiles like sun-glints on fields of young mealies. 
But saddened I felt in surmizing the manifold ills 
That the upredictable future might hold in her fateful 


womb 

For those laughing youngsters in Hate’s most cherished 
domain. 

ForRTY-Two years have flitted, since my true Love 
and I 


Took that unforgettable walk through Ntsundu forest, 

To visit the little school in the Tyumie Valley. 

The laughing children—no longer laughing, I fear— 

Are all scattered and lost in a Land where Love is scarce 
known. 

And kind Jessie Brown so ill rewarded on earth— 

Save for the consciousness blissful of doing good deeds— 

Has long since joined “ the choir invisible ”’ 

Her final reward for good and faithful service. 


—Tn2 Forum. 


New Books 


Documents Relating to South America, (Unesco 

Publication. 200 pp. 6/-). 

This is the quarterly number of the Social Science 
Bulletin published by Unesco, and is intended particularly 
for experts and research workers ; but it is likely to be of 
great interest to all who pay any heed to the main currents 
of thought that are moving in the modern world. 

The countries of Latin America are seething with eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political experiments of a scope and 
significance commensurate with the diversity of their 
characteristics, the speed of their progress, and the in- 
creasingly large role they are playing in the world’s affairs. 
Far too little is known of. all this and in this bulletin an 
immense amount of information is to be found discussed 
by men qualified to write with authority. There are 
particularly informative articles on ‘“‘'The Negro in Latin 
America” by Professor Roger Bastide of Brazil, and on 
“Racial and Cultural Tensions in Latin America’ by 
Professor Lucioy Nunez, of Mexico, 


A Manual for African Scoutmasters and Patrol 
Leaders, by John F. Leech, F.r.c.s. (Morija Press 
3/6). 

This is a really excellent little handbook by the D.C.C. 
of Bechuanaland covering all the essentials of the Scout 
Movement and the running of a Troop. It is quite 
amazing the amount of material squeezed within its covers 
and the wide range of its purview. This book sets itself 
out to meet the needs of African Scouting in particular 
and thereby makes a valuable contribution to the Move- 
ment’s literature. Heartily reeommended. J. D. McT. 

* * * * 

Meet the Greek Testament, by Adam Fox, 
Press, 128 pp. 8/6). 

The sub-title of this book is ‘‘ Two Essays and a Dialogue 
for those who have little or no Greek.”” In it Canon Fox, 
(who some years ago was teaching in the Western Pro- 
vince), sets himself to explain ‘‘ to people who know no 
Greek, what kind of things a knowledge of Greek enables 
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you to learn about the New Testament and the Christian 
Religion.”’ His first essay consists of eleven short sections 
dealing with what he terms “ Externals.’’ By this he 
means things like the contents of the books, authorship, 
authenticity, ancient writing and paper, manuscripts, and 
versions. The second essay, entitled ‘ Interpretation,” 
deals with the Greek language, style, different types of 
books in the New Testament, translations, and the Roman 
Empire as the setting of the whole. The book thus far 
may appear somewhat scrappy since it tries to cover so 
much ground, but it is very lively and interesting ; indeed, 
there is not a dull or unwanted page in it. ‘The second 
half of the book aims at bringing out the meaning of a 
number of key words, such as soul, spirit, the Word, 
adoption, church, reconciliation, justification, (Rather 
surprisingly the word ‘ faith’ is missing here.) For this 
purpose Canon Fox in this part of his book adopts the 
dialogue method after Plato, though perhaps rather a long 
way after. Unlike the preceding essays, the dialogue gets 
rather tiring. Not that it is not full of excellent matter, but 
it does not escape the besetting sin of pedagogic dialogue ; 
it is too pat, and the writer does not succeed in making it 
natural. Probably the dialogue method is not really as 
suited to the mere imparting of the knowledge possessed 
by one member to the rest of a group as it is to the coopera- 
tive search for truth such as Socrates delighted in. How- 
ever, the majority of readers, being assumed to have little 
or no Greek, will not be familiar with Plato’s wonderful 
dialogues, and will not be so disposed to criticise this of 
Canon Fox. The whole book is friendly and alive, and, 
as the dust cover tells us, ‘‘ those without any Greek can 
feel that they have been introduced to some of the secrets 
of the language, and those who know a great deal already 
will be refreshed and, perhaps, a little chastened by this 
scholarship lightly worn, and this invitation to faith quietly 
offered.” If the book could be produced for about half 
the price it could perhaps win a wide circulation in the 
upper classes of schools and among the Greekless in the 
universities, and do a very great deal of good. 
* * * * 

The Biblical Doctrine of Work, by Alan Richardson, 

(S.C.M. Press, 80 pp. 8/6). 

This is the first number in a new series of “ Ecumenical 
Bible Studies” initiated by the Biblical Section of the 
Study Department of the World Council of Churches. 
(Similar studies on Justice and on Man in Society are to 
follow.) For this study Canon Richardson, who is the 
Chairman of this Section, has been in correspondence 
with representative scholars of several countries, in order 
to enrich his own work and thought on the subject with 
which it deals. He is anxious that it should not be regard- 
ed as an agreed report, being no more than a “critical 
reconsideration of a personal standpoint in the light of 
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such ecumenical exchange.” ‘The result is a helpful and 
suggestive review of what the Bible has to say directly 
and indirectly about work—God’s work in creation and 
redemption, and man’s work, whether in his calling as a 
Christian or in his task as a breadwinner. There is a 
particularly good section on “‘ Vocation in the New Testa- 
ment” from which the following paragraph is extracted : 
“Having regard to the example of St. Paul, every 
ordained minister would do well constantly to question 
the whole notion of professionalism in the Church’s 
ministry, though he might well decide that St. Paul’s 
judgement, and the word of the Lord which St. Paul 
knew, justify him in deciding to remain a ‘ professional 

Christian’ (1 Cor. 9: 4-15; cf. Luke 10: 7). But 

these matters must never be taken for granted; they 

must be judged afresh in the light of the circumstances 
of every age, and in those of each individual Christian. 

It is clear that in any age there will be certain advantages 

(as St. Paul found in his own case) in retaining an 

amateur status.” 

_ There will not be entire assent to the views set out in the 
closing sections, as the author of them is well aware. They 
suggest that when the bread and wine are provided for a 
Communion service they are meant to be symbolic offer- 
ings of man’s every-day work. The Prayer Book describes 
them as “ Thy creatures” and our author admits that 
“the significance of this aspect of the Eucharist, and its 
relevance to the biblical doctrine of work, does not seem to 
have been much emphasised before the twentieth century.” 
There is a suggestion of strain about the argument in this 
section which is otherwise entirely absent from a most 
valuable little book. 
* * * * 

How we got our Bible, by Lucy Diamond. 

University Press, Cape Town : 8/6). 

In this book the author narrates the story of how the 
Bible came to England and of its gradual spread over the 
land. She lingers over the tireless and loving labour of 
the monks who patiently and devotedly copied and illumi- 
nated the Gospels and the Epistles of St. Paul for use in 
the monasteries. Over the centuries the desire for more 
knowledge grew, and especially that the Bible should be 
read in English, but till printing came the knowledge of 
the Bible was necessarily limited. The author relates 
the difficulties following the appearance of the first editions 
of the Bible. The history ends with the translation known 
to us as the “‘ Authorized Version.” 

Readers of this volume will find it a mine of information 
most interestingly told. 


(Oxford 


All references to South African politics in this issue 
written to express the views ot The Souch Af. ican Outlook 
by O. B: Bull, Lovedale, C.P. 


